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Original Communications, 


THE HALL OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
To the local pictures which have lately 
appeared we this week add the hall of 
Christ’s Hospital. Few acquainted with 
the city have failed to admire this elegant 
structure, as few can regard the noble 
establishment with which it is connected 
without admiration. The youthful mon- 
arch by whom it was founded passed to 
his grave too early for England’s welfare. 
He was so unlike his royal sire, that had 
life been spared, so far as man could judge, 
he must have ranked among the most 
illustrious kings whose deeds are recorded 
in our annals. Some interesting facts are 
related of the origin of this charity. Graf- 
ton writes that Dr Ridley, then Bishop 
of London, preached before the king at 
Westminster, and in his sermon made a 
fruitful and godly exhortation to the rich 
No. 1198.] c 
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Palmer’s Glyphoyraphy. 


to be merciful to the poor, and also to 
move such as were in authority to travel 
by some charitable ways and means to 
relieve them; whereupon the king, finding 
that poor People swarmed in the city, sent 
of himself to the bishop, as soon as his 
sermon was ended, and willed him not to 
depart till he had spoken with him. He 
adds, “This that I now write was the 
very report of the said Bishop Ridley, 
who, according to the king's command, 
gave his attendance, and as soon as the 
king’s majesty was at leisure he called 
for him, and caused him to come unto 
him in a great gallery at Westminster, 
where, to his knowledge, and the king 
likewise told him so, there were present 
no more persons than they two; and there- 
fore made him sit down in one chair, and 
he himself in another, which, as it seemed, 
yep nn a 
Pp ly set, and ca the bishop, in 
spite of his teeth to be covered, and then 
[ VOL. XIV. 
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entered communication with him in this 
manner :—First, giving him hearty thanks 
for his sermon and good exhortation, he 
therein rehearsed such special things as 
he had noted, that the bishop said, ‘Truly, 
truly!’ for that commonly was his oath, 
*I could never have thought that excel- 
lency to be in his grace, but that I beheld 
and heard it in him.’ 

At the last the king’s Majesty much 
commended him for his exhortation for 
the relief of the poor. ‘But, my lord,’ 
quoth he, ‘ you will such as are in autho- 
rity to be careful thereof, and to devise 
some good order for their relief, wherein 
I think you mean me, for I am in highest 
place, and therefore am the first that must 
make answer to God for my negligence 
if Ishould not be careful therein, knowing 
it to be the express commandment of 
Almighty God to bear compassion of his 
poor and needy members for whom we 
must make an acvount unto him.’ 

The king then desired the prelate be 
communicate with others on the way 
which most effectual relief could be afforded 
to the sufferers. 

Surprised at this communication, Rid- 
ley expressed his readiness to be the 
instrument of good. He said, ‘he doubted 
not but the mayor and his brethren, 
and many others in the city, would be 
ready to co-operate in such an undertak- 
ing, and that if it would please the king's 
Majesty to direct his gracious letters 
unto the mayor of London, willing him to 
call in such assistance as he should think 
meet, to consult of this matter for some 
order to be taken therein, he doubted not 
but good would follow thereon ; and he 
promised the king to be one himself that 
should earnestly assist.” 

In consequence of this the bishop put 
himself in communication with Sir R. 
Dobbs, the Lord Mayor, and extensive 
plans were formed for the relief of the 
needy, and it was in consequence of this 
that the Hospital of Christ Church was 
founded. Edward, calling for pen and ink, 
in his last sickness, assigned an income of 
4,000 marks per year, which done, he ex- 
claimed, in the hearing of his council— 
‘ Lord, I yield thee most hearty thanks that 
thou hast given me life thus long to finish 
this work to the glory of thy name.’ 
Two days after this benevolent act Ed- 
ward was no more. 

From what has been stated, it will be 
seen how zealously Ridley laboured in the 
good cause. In this he only acted in the 
spirit of another eminent prelate of that 
day. It is known that when Cranmer, 
with other commissioners, visited Canter- 
bury to settle a school there, some of them 
wished to admit none into it but “sons, or 
younger brethren of gentlemen; as for hus- 
bandmen’s children, they were more meet, 


they said, for the plough, and to be arti- 
ficers, than to occupy the place of the 
learned sort. It was meet for the plough- 
man’s son to go to the plough, and the 
artificer’s son to apply to the trade of his 
parent, and the gentleman’s children are 
meet to have the knowledge of govern- 
ment, and rule in the commonwealth.” 
Cranmer successfully urged many reasons 
for another course, which was determined 
upon, “such a seasonable patron of poor 
men,” says the historian, “was the arch- 
bishop,” who was shrewd enough to spply 
the following personal argument to the 
commissioners,—“ And to say the truth, 
none of us all here were gentlemen 
but we had our beginning from a low and 
parentage.” Hence it will be seen 
that to churchmen we are largely indebted 
for our knowledge, as we are to our know- 
ledge for our liberties. 

The hospital was founded on the site of 
the old of the Grey Friars. 
After the fire of London its hall was re- 
built, but the edifice represented in the 
Gly phographie drawing at the head of this 
article, was erected ten or twelve years 
since, from designs furnished by Mr Shaw. 

The exterior is raised upon an arcade of 
flat pointed arches; cule on end is terminated 
by two large and lofty octagonal turrets, 
finished on the top with panels and em- 
brazures ; the hall externally consists of 
nine lofty and windows of the 
pointed style, divided into three heights 

res gg A by moulded stone mul- 
fone ~~ The windows are divided one but- 
tresses that on 
of the roof, Geidod Ty tatty oc. 
tagonal pinnacles and foliated firiale The 
centre of each window is again marked by 
intermediate pinnacles, supported by sculp- 
tured corbels, and the parapet between 
them is formed of moulded embrazures. 
The whole structure is composed of fine 
Haytor granite, of a close compact nature, 
and of a beautiful gray colour, which har- 
monizes well with the architecture, and 
completes the beauty of the whole. The 
length of the interior is two hun- 
dred feet, but the width is only fifteen: 
along the two ends and the side op- 
posite to the windows, there runs 
a spacious gallery, and it is in this hall 
that strangers are admitted to see the 
children sup in public. A fine organ is 
placed at one end, and under the centre 
window a pulpit is affixed, where Divine 
Service is performed. The decorations 
are exactly of the character which suits 
the place they occupy, being bold and 
massive: the brackets of the ceiling, the 
beams and the galleries are of oak; the 
walls being of a light stone colour. 

We may add the public suppers, of 
which this hall is the scene, form one of 
the sights of London. The following 
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lively description of Sant, 


to sing were placed in this gallery to con- 
duct the si of the psalm which 
always formed of the worship before 


longer than usual, and accompanied by the 
organ. Visitors were admitted into the 
hall formerly by tickets, but of late years 
by the personal introduction of a governor 
or some officer or master in the establish- 
ment. 

There were seats at the upper end of 
the hall raised one above another, and 
covered with green baize for the accom- 
modation of the visitors. In the centre of 
the lowest range of seats was placed an 
arm chair, in which sat the president or 
treasurer, or some senior governor ; the rest 
of the governors present sitting on either 
side of the chair. ‘The governors on this, as 
onmost public occasions, were distinguished 
by slender painted wands. Before supper 
one of the Grecians mounted a pulpit on 
one side of the hall, and read out of the 
New Testament the lesson appointed for 
the evening service, then a prayer com- 
posed for the use of Christ’s Hospital by 
Dr Gibson, formerly Bishop of London; 
after this a psalm was sung by all the 
boys accompanied by the organ, then fol- 
lowed grace before supper. The boys 
next took their seats at the table, their 
butter and beer served out to them, and 
the visitors walked about and amused 
themselves observing the boys. Many of 
the persons present as visitors were the 
friends or relatives of the boys, and it was 
to the boys themselves a kind of holiday, 
especially to the younger ones. The supper, 
consisting only of bread and butter, was 
soon finished. The steward then gave a 
signal, and the boys left their seats and 
arranged themselves on either side of the 
hall ; grace was then said by the Grecian 
as before, and an anthem was sung by 
some of the best singers among the boys, 
who were placed in the organ loft; the 
ee was performed by the whole num- 

After this came the ceremony of 
ram round before the governors.” 





A DISCOVERY IN ASTRONOMY. 
One day—I had it from a hasty mouth, 
Accustom’d to make many blunders daily, 
And therefore will not name, precisely, South, 
Herschel, or Baily— 
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But parect iene great men who watch the 


wit all their rolling, winking 
Was looking at that Orb oe pow fe God 
Was patron of the Ode, and Song, and Son- 


net, 
When thus he musing cried, “ It’s very odd 
That no Astronomer of all the squad 
Can tell the nature of those spots upon it!’ 


— master!” muttered John, a liveried 


« To ‘wonder at spots upon the sun! 
Pil tell you wins he’s on 
Frechled himself !” T. Hoop. 





Tae Ke-ko-Ka-KI, 4 NEW Domestic 
AnimaL.—M, Audubon, in a letter of the 
20th of June last, written 110 miles above 
Port Union, in latitude 49 10 
minutes N., communicates the “ very 
of an animal which bids fair to become not 
only a valuable but a domestic one.” He 
had taken refuge in oe @ storm, 
and saw two enormous beasts at play, 
somewhat resembling kangaroos. A com- 
panion shot one these animals; the 
other fled. “The buffalo or mountain ‘ell, 
says M. Audubon, “is nothing in com- 
parison to this animal in the scale of 
worth. It sits on its hind legs, its front 
legs or arms are short, but armed with 
sharp claws, and it bounds or j with 
its hindlegs. It has a tail, somewhat like 
that ofasheep, about ten inches long ; and 
round the middle of the body it has a ring 
of flesh, about twelve inches wide and eight 
thick in the eins so cuties, See 
duces a large quantity of oil, On 
heads they have two horns very similar 
to the horns of the deer, but no more than 
eighteen inches long; the head is also shaped 
very like that of the deer, and has the 
same kind of teeth ; but what is most re- 
markable, their coat is of the most beauti- 
ful fur I ever beheld, of a dark brown 
colour. The one we killed weighed, to the 
best of our calculations, upwards of 600 lbs., 


and it measured from the gop of the head 
to the end of the tail, nine Y: four inches, 
We hadno sooner killed this one, than some 


tasted very similar to veal ; but th vy 
on the body was nearly all oi, an d the 


whole upper part will panes a 
quantity. The Indians took us to 


of these subepain domesticated. Two young 
ones, male and female, I bought for 
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ALGIERS AS IT ISIN THE HANDS 
OF THE FRENCH. 
BY CAPT. LUCAS. 
Lerrer I. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue entrance to the Bay of Algiers is 
grand. To the left the Atlas mountains 
are seen, which extend many hundreds of 
miles; the Bay is circular, and the scenery, 
interspersed with villas, is beautiful and 
Picturesque. Looking to the right, the 
city of Algiers is seen established on a 
lofty hill, sloping towards the sea. The 
houses for the most part have flat roofs, 
and are whitewashed all over. Ata dis- 
tance, as seen from on board ship, they 
present the aspect of a vast field of snow, 
which almost dazzles the eye. The plan 
of the houses strikes a European as 
curious. Without, nothing is seen but a 
wall and a door, but when you enter the 
scene presented is agreeably varied and 
grotesque. Looking into a court yard, 
you see fruits and flowers, fountains play- 
ing, and such other embellishments as the 
tastes of individual owners may supply, 
and galleries run round the court yard, 
one, two, or three stories high. They are 
supported by marble pillars elaborately 
worked. The rooms, corridors, and yards 
are all paved with marble or glazed tiles. 
As the tops of the houses are flat, many 
have gardens there, and neighbours are 
accustomed to cross a number of these 
gardens to visit each other, without de- 
scending to the court yard. 

Most of the streets, though certainly 
now their number is diminishing, are 
miserably narrow, being only six feet 
wide. In some instances the opposite 
houses actually touch each other. The 
streets are in consequence dark passages, 
here and there illuminated by a ray of 
light, admitted through an aperture some 
two feet square. Scarcely a window is to 
be seen, but merely a few openings, like 
pigeon holes, and adoor. Still the fashion 
of the streets is not to be altogether con- 
demned. The heat of the climate is the 
cause of their not being more spacious, 
and the European who has in his “ mind’s 
eye” the magnificent streets of London 
and Paris, is well content, when the sun 
is high in the heavens, to gain shelter 
from the insufferable ray beneath the 
overhanging upper stories of the dwellings 
of the Algerines, which provide him below 
pina a cool and comfortable thorough- 
‘are. 

Hussein Pacha, the last of the Deys, 
had two palaces, one at the lower and 
one at the upper part of the town. They 
are singularly built, and not easy to de- 
scribe. It was in the one at the top of 
the hill that Hussein generally resided. 
Twice a week he came to the lower part 


of the town, to superintend ordinarily the 
decapitating of some of his subjects. He 
was a violent barbarian, and once chopped 
off the head of a man with his own hands, 
It was his uncontrollable violence that 
caused his fall. Algiers had claims on 
France for corn which had been supplied 
by two merchants named and Bus- 
nach, and some demur having been made 
on the part of the French Government, 
Hussein demanded that the sum claimed 
for the merchants just named should be 
paid to him, and that the French creditors 
of Bacry and Busnach should be sent to 
Algiers, there to establish the validity of 
their claims ; and that there should be 
remitted to him a further sum of 80,0007, 
which he accused the French consul of 
having received as the price of certain 
alleged good offices rendered to Bacry. 
He also required that an immediate and 
precise answer should begiven. Thesubject 
was extremely embarrassing; the accounts 
were in confusion; and delay unavoidably 
occurred. Hussein believed himself cheated 
and insulted, and, in the transports of 
rage which this feeling excited, broke out 
against the consul, whom he called the 
vilest and most immoral of men. [Matters 
were in this state when M. Duval pre- 
sented himself before the Dey, on the 27th 
of April, 1827, to compliment him, ac- 
cording to custom, on the occasion of the 
festivities of the Bairam. ‘ Have you a 
letter for me from your government ?” 
demanded Hussein furiously, the instant 
the consul appeared. M. Duval answered 
respectfully in the negative; upon which 
the Dey, overcome by rage, broke out 
into the most virulent reproaches and 
menaces, made use of most opprobrious 
epithets, and finally struck the consul on 
the face with a fly-fan which he held in 
his hand. 

France resented this insult, and block- 
aded Algiers. She subsequently offered 
peace upon moderate terms, but it was 
rejected with insult and defiance. 

Bitterly must he have lamented his 
outrageous conduct. In June, 1830, a 
formidable army from France landed at 
Algiers. The French were victorious in 
several battles, and the Dey, completely 
crest-fallen, was obliged to send a flag of 
truce to General Bourmont, by his private 
secretary, Sidi Mustapha. He approached 
the conqueror, and offered, on the part of 
his master, the abandonment of all his old 
claims against France, the reparation 
which had been demanded of him before 
the rupture, and the payment of the whole 
expense of the campaign, provided the 
French would consent to leave the country. 
These conditions were proposed with much 
hesitation by Mustapha, while his features 
exhibited the liveliest impression of terror. 
They were sternly rejected. “Tell the 
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Dey,” said Bourmont, in reply, “that, 
master of the fort of the Emperor and of 
all the commandin, tions, I hold in 


in possession, will be sufficient to destroy, 
in a few hours, the Cassauba and the w: 
of Algiers. I consent to s the lives 
of the Dey, the Turkish iers, and the 
inhabitants of the town, provided they 
surrender at discretion, and instantly put 
the French troops in ion of the 
gates of the city, the Cassauba, and of all 
the exterior forts.” After some further 
negotiation it was agreed to respect the 
personal property of the Dey and the in- 
habitants, but he and all the Turks were 
to leave the city without delay. Upon 
these terms Algiers surrendered. The 
public property found in it was estimated 
at 2,227,381L, besides guns, stores, houses, 
&c., belonging to the government, so that 
France gained at least 3,000,000/. by the 
capture. At first the Dey was greatly 
depressed by his defeat and its conse- 
quences, but eventually he recovered his 
composure. The advice which he gave to 
his conquerors, however, shows, in a strik- 
ing point of view, the character of the 
despot. “I recommend to you,” said he, 
“to be on your guard against Abduraman- 
Aga, Bey of Tittery ; he is a thorough 
knave. He will come to offer himself; he 
will swear to be faithful to you; but he 
will betray you the first opportunity. I 
had resolved some time ago to cut off his 
head; your arrival has spared him that 
ceremony. The Bey of Constantine is less 
perfidious and less dangerous. Being an 
able financier, he sweats the people of his 
province without mercy, and pays his 
tribute with great punctuality ; but he is 
without courage and without character. 
Men of this stamp are not suited to trying 
circumstances, as my sorrowful experience 
has just proved.” Of the French consul, 
Duval, he added, “I take blame to my- 
self for not having made him expiate by 
the halter his falsehood, his baseness, and 
his criminal .maneuvres, which have 
caused my ruin. IfI had chopped off his 
head or strangled him, I should not have 
been worse than I now am, since I have 
lost my throne, and life is of little moment 
to me; I would have had the satisfaction 
of being avenged.” 

The ‘palaces of Hussein are now con- 
verted into barracks for the French sol- 
diers. A great part of the old town, near 
the harbour, has been pulled down, and 
splendid houses, hotels, and bazaars have 
been built, forming a grand square open 
to the sea, round which orange trees are 
planted, and forms a beautiful and 
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favourite promenade, especially of an 
evening, wkeecetantenl naneeiy 
The lees be of the fall 

e consequences 
“Sew will furnish matter for another 
tter. 





PULPIT COSTUMES. 


“Sr Jerome says, in his book against 
Pelagius, ‘ what or enmity, I pray, is 
it against God, if I use a more cleanly gar- 
ment? If a bishop, presbyter, deacon, or 
any other of the ecclesiastical order, come 
forth in a white vestment, when they ad- 
minister the sacraments?’ St Chrysostom 
also intimates, that the deacons wore a 
iar habit in their ministrations, when 
e says, ‘their honour, crown, and glory, 
did not consist so much in their i 
about the church in a white and shining 
garment, as in their power to expel un- 
worthy communicants from the Lord’s 
Table.’ Nazianzen, in his vision of the 
Church of Anastasia, represents the dea- 
cons standing ‘ in their bright and shining 
garments.’ And in his will he leaves to 
his deacon Evagrius [Eutropius?] a ca- 
masus, and a sti tum, Which were then 
the common names for these surplices, or 
white garments, used in divine service. 
The Council of Laodicea has two canons 
concerning the little habit called the ora- 
rium, which was a scarf or tippet, to be worn 
upon the shoulders, and might be used by 
bishop, presbyter, and deacon, but not by 
subdeacons, singers, or readers, who are 
expressly, debarred the use of it in that 
Council. The fourth Council of Carthage 
speaks of the alba or surplice, which the 
deacon is ordered to wear, when the obla- 
tion is made or the lessons are read. The 
Council of Narbo mentions the same. The 
Council of Braga speaks of the tunica and 
the orarium as both belonging to deacons; 
and the third Council of Braga orders 
priests to wear the orarium on both shoul- 
ders, when they ministered at the altar. 
By which we learn that’ the tunica or sur- 
plice, was common té all the clergy; the 
orarium on the left shoulder, proper to dea- 
cons, and on both shoulders the distinguish- 
ing badge of priests. 

“ Now the Fathers here quoted lived 
near the end of the fourth century; the 
earliest of the Councils was held in the 
third, the latest in the sixth; so that the 
surplice has, beyond a doubt, been the offi- 
ciating habit of the for at least six- 
teen hundred years; while it does not ap- 
pear that the gown has been adopted as a 

reaching dress for much more than two 

undred. It is very true that the above 
quotations say nothing about preaching, but 
it is most probable that the habit then 
worn was the same as that in which they 
officiated.” —Letter of a Layman. 
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RELICS OF LONDON.—No. XVII. 
ELY CHAPEL. 


Most humbly, gentle reader, I have to 
crave thy pardon and that of the vener- 
able relic whose name is at the head of the 
present paper, for passing by Ely chapel 
without a sign of recognition. What! 
conclude the series of “ Relics * without a 
notice of the reverend ruin of Ely place ! 
Unpardonable omission! Yet I doubt 
whether I should have been reminded of 
my error had I not had recent occasion to 
pass through the vicinity, and beheld the 
scattered remains of the Bishop’s chapel, 
with a frown upon its time-worn face, as if, 
had it been anything but stone, it would 
have upbraided me for my neglect ; and, 
struck with compunction, I determined to 
add another paper to my concluded series, 
that Ely chapel might not be unrecorded. 
The spot on which the chapel is situated 
was first distinguished by the residence of 
the Bishops of Ely in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; but all vestiges of the inn in which 
those prelates dwelt, and which was the 
scene of such festivity as made poor Stowe 
open his eyes with very wonder as he re- 
corded it, have long since vanished ; all, 
save the chapel, which is so defaced and 
altered—so pulled down here, and rebuilt 
there, as to be almost undistinguishable. 
On the left-hand side of Ely place, how- 
ever, there is the western window, and 
through the passage annexed to the 
“ Mitre ” tavern access may be obtained to 
the southern side. The relics of the 
northern exterior of the chapel are distri- 
buted among courts and alleys calculated 
to daunt the most enthusiastic antiquary ; 
and the western end joins the back of the 
houses in Hatton garden. So much for 
the exterior—the interior is even still more 
mutilated. If we could enter the chapel 
by the porch which yet remains, but is 
now disused, we should very soon find 
that that was the only original portion 
visible, for the stained windows, once the 
glory of the edifice, are darkened by 
screens ahd drapery. There is also in 
existence a crypt of the Bishop’s chapel, 
but this is used as a cooper’s cellar ; and, 
with the exception of a few fragments in 
Bleeding Heart yard, these are the only 
traces of the chapel of “ Elie’s Inn.” 
Malcolm observes of this chapel, that it 
stands as if designedly hidden from sight, 
and retiring from public observation ; and 
assuredly, as I looked upon its remains, I 
could not but remember his trite remark, 
and mourn over the dilapidation of the 
fine old chapel, which appeared so ashamed 
of its wrecked and shattered state as to 
hide itself behind its upstart neighbours of 
modern date, in sad and lonely grief. 
These are odd and unaccountable phan- 
tasies, which frequently flit through the 


mind as we look on the relics of the past ; 
something approaching a poetical super- 
stition steals over us, and for the moment 
the ancient ruins appear endowed with 
feeling. I can never look upon the tower 
walls without thinking that they glance 
contemptuously on the matter-of-fact ge- 
neration of the present day, and are silently 
mourning for the days of chivalry ; the 
“Tabard” talks to us about Chaucer and 
the pilgrims ; St Helen’s breathes a 
whisper of monastic secrets ; Crosby hall 
still reverberates with the loud revelry of 
Gloucester ; and even Ely chapel pines in 
its obscurity for the faded glories of the 
past, and who that looks on its melan- 
choly aspect can forbear to — nay, do not 
smile,—to pity it ! 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


THE NEW STAYS, OR A LAMENT 
FOR THE LADIES’ HOOP. 


Srr,—I am one of those unfortunates, 
called disappointed women, and the object 
of this letter is to caution the vain and un- 
wary of my own sex against falling into 
the same error with myself, by pointing 
out the cause of my present unhappy 
situation. 

However improbable it may at first ap- 
pear, Mr Editor, I can assure you that the 
simple fact of my indulging myself with a 
pair of too easy stays was the primary 
cause of my falling from that modest and 
chilling reserve which so efficiently shields 
the young maiden from the daring ap- 
proaches and insidious wiles of the other 


sex, 

Seeing the newspaper lying on the break- 
fast table waiting for my father, I was 
tempted to look into it ; and, passing over 
politics and other subjects which had no 
interest for me, my eye was attracted to 
an advertisement, which put forth its most 
seductive powers of persuasion to pur- 
chasers, for stays of a peculiar quality. 
They would make any shape look elegant— 
were of the most durable materials, and, 
what riveted my attention most, “they 
would yield to the least motion of the 
body without losing their elasticity or 
forming a crease.”—*“ Ah !” said I, “what 
treasures ! would I were possessed of such 
a pair!” I partook, as many girls do, of 
that thriftiness and tenderness with re- 
spect to my stays, that there was scarcely 
a whole bone left in them ; so loath was I 
to abandon friends who had been long 
closely attachel. But all at once I became 
enchanted at the idea.of possessing a pair 
such as those advertised. Every turn I 
made I had a fault to find with my old 
ones, and resolved to part with them. 
Fatal resolution ! old though they were, 
they had protected me hitherto from too 
easily yielding curtsies to every gentleman 
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who had the boldness to praise my figure 
or compliment me on my gr car- 


ey seemed to be perpetually on the 
watch to prevent me from offering acknow- 
ledgments of insidious compliments, by 
giving me a dig in the side with one of 
their broken bones, which were on the 
alert, whichever way I yielded, to give me 
such due warning, that, before the curtse 
or the graceful bend was half ig 
I would reassume my wonted air of indif. 
f2rence and impregnability to the attacks 
of flattery. 

I parted from them; and now behold 
me equipped in their dangerous successors. 
From that day my disposition seemed to 
have altered. Every one noticed how ami- 
able and compliant I had become. “ Would 
I dance ?” “With pleasure.”—“ Would 
I waltz?” “Not the least objection.”— 
My new stays appeared actually to take a 
part in every conversation addressed to 
me ; for I could feel them gently draw me 
away from one gallant to receive the ho- 
mage of another. Till at length, bending 
to one and bending to another, I too readily 
yielded to the flattering speeches addressed 
to me on every side. My affection for the 
other sex seemed to vacillate and yield in 
the same proportion with the pliability of 
my new stays, and I became so completely 
enamoured of general adulation, that I 
flew from the flattery of one to compare 
it with the honied words of another. By 
degrees my admirers became disgusted 
with my fickleness, and left me, each de- 
claring that I had become a thorough-paced 
coquet. 

I had my day as such, but am now suf- 
fering the pangs of that neglect and dis- 
appointment which invariably terminate 
the life of such a character. Iam forsaken 
by all my own sex, from a recollection of 
my former triumph; and by the other, from 
py fe of having their best feelings trifled 
with. 

Oh, woman! how true it is that thy 
heart is too compliant and yielding to be 
trusted without restraint! Our great 
grandmothers knew their weakness. They 
encased their charms in walls of whale- 
bone ; and carefully threw out a formida- 
ble hoop by way of fortification, which 
forbad a lady, in those days, to lend her 
ears to the soft whisperings of a lover, or 
to the too dangerous propinquity of the 
waltz or country dance. I feel satis- 
fied, Mr Editor, from my own fatal expe- 
rience, that stays were first invented 
for the purpose of restraint instead of 
support to the bodies of our fair but frail 
sex. But how these artificial bulwarks 
have been taken away one by one, and 
reduced to an article subservient to the 

body instead ofa protection against attacks 
upon it, Iam unable to account, and will 
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leave it to the serious consideration of those 
who rule the female fashions of the present 
time, whether it would not be better to 
revert to our former means of security 


adopted by our than ‘o add 
another to the fast- list of Fler: 
ibles, to whieh class your unate cor- 
respondent belongs. 
Tam, &c..&c. 
Puiant, 


Bendermere, Jan. 31, 1888. 


——— 


THE BOCCIUS LIGHT. 

GREAT exertions are now being made in 
the scientifie world to prodyce the most 
brilliant light at the least possible cost. 
It is our intention to lay before our readers, 
as soon as we can find space, some of the 
most important of them. The Boccius 
holds a hi, amongst gecent disco- 
veries, and is to be seen every evening 
burning at Charing crogsandon the steam 
wharf, London bridge. The general ar- 
rangement is as follows:— 

The burner of the Boceius Light may 
consist of one, or several coneentric rings; 
when more than one is the inner 
ones are plaeed to a higher Jeyel than the 
outer, as shown in the annexed engraving 
(which is a section) of the burners, 
glass funnel, and metallic chimnies. The 
burners, B B, are perforated with numerous 
minute holes, in about the proportion of 
60 to a circle of an inch in diameter. The 
inner are supplied with gas from the outer, 
and to make up for the diminished supply, 
the holes in the inner are rather larger. 
Above the burner, at a given distance. 
two concentric metallic chimnies (D) are 
placed, whose diameter is regulated, in 
great measure, by that of the outer ring. 
The chimnies are sup by three 
wires (C), upon the glass holders, and sur- 
rounding the whole, a glass funnel (F), 
proceeding from the level of the burners 
to the top of the metallic chimnies. The 
upper part of these glass funnels is frosted; 
the lower is transparent, to emit the light. 
The glass in the smaller burners is per- 
fectly straight; in the larger ones slightly 

bell-shaped at the bottom. When the gas 
is turned on and lighted, the lower part of 
the burner—that is, the rings (B B), and 
crutch (A) become to some extent heated, 
and communicate a portion of their heat 
to the ascending gas. The amount of heat 
is, from the construction (accuracy having 
been attained by experience), so nicely ad- 
justed, that no carbon is deposited in the 
ring; but the warm gas escapes, ready to 
deposit its solid matter on a slight increase 
of temperature; and the cold air, too, in 
rushing between the crutches and rings, 
becomes warmed, and the burner is thus 
supplied with hot air; the chimnies, es- 
pecially the inner one, rob the ascending 
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current of a great portion of its heat, 
which it in turn communicates to the 























upper part of the flame, and carries the 
particles of carbon there to an intense 


temperature, causing them ultimately to 
unite with oxygen. The quantity of air 
entering is so regulated by the size of the 
separate openings, that it produces nearly 
a perfectly cylindrical, instead of a conical 
flame. By the incandescent state of the 
inner chimney the products of combustion 
are separated from one another, and appear 
at different positions. The ascending cur- 
rent of air between the glass and outer 
chimney supports combustion, as of a 
taper; when placed between the two chim- 
nies, the taper is extinguished, and re- 
lighted again when brought over the cen- 
tral aperture. The novelties in arrange- 
ment of this lamp are the rising concentric 
rings and the metallic chimnies. We have, 
in the engraving, represented a large 
double-ring burner in the centre; the di- 
ameter of the outer ring is five inches; 
and of the inner, three inches. This sized 
burner will consume about 50 feet per hour, 
and be equal to 48 Argand burners, con- 
suming five feet per hour, or 240 feet; this 
effects a great saving. Mr Moxhay’s Hall 
of Commerce, in Threadneedle street, is 
illuminated with this light. So also is the 
London Coffee house, Ludgate hill, as well 
as a number of churches and chapels, and 
other public establishments. To shop- 
keepers these burners are of consequence, 
as they carry off the carbonic acid gas, 
and thereby no injury is caused to articles 
exhibited in their windows. 

The following advantages the patentee 
offers to the public:— 

Ist. Obtaining the greatest quantity of 
light from a comparative small quantity 
of gas. 
2nd. From the same cause, the compa- 
ratively small amount of heat generated. 

8rd. From the complete combustion, the 
impossibility of escape of noxious gas into the 
ar. 

4th. The complete absence of soot, smell, 
and smoke. 

5th. The possibility of applying, with 
success, the principle to burners of all 
sizes, from one consuming one foot, to 
another consuming 100 feet per hour. 

6th. The entire absence of all danger, 
there being no gas used beside the common 
carburetted hydrogen; consequently, no 
explosion can take place. 

7th. The very moderate cost at which 
the burners are sold, and the great reduc- 
tion in the numberof lights generally uscd, 
affording a saving of at least one half; in 
some cases reaching to 85 per cent. 





ON THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S STATUE FOR 
THE ROYAL EXCHANGE BEING FINISHED 
BY MR WEEKS. 

The Duke and horse long talked about, 

As being wrought some four years past, 

A mare’s nest proves! at least turns out 

To be at last but one Weeks’ work. 
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Arms. A cross flory, sa., charged with five mullets or; on a chief az., three roses of the 


third. 


Crest. A dexter arm, embossed in armour, ppr., garnished, or, sbout the elbow with a 
wreath of oak revert: in the hand a roll of paper, ppr. ; 
Dexter, a female figure representing Fortitude, vested in gold, the zone and 


S 8. 
Ps yng mantle, az., her exterior arm resting on a Tuscan column, 
figure, representing Prudence vested, az., the zone, mantle, and san 
hand a mirror entwisted by a serpent, all ppr. 


.; Sinister, a female 
gu., in the exterior 


Motto. “ Suum cuique.” “ To every one his own.” 





THE NOBLE HOUSE OF LANGDALE. 


Tus is anew peerage. Not tothe merits of 
his ancestors, but to his own, Lord Lang- 
dale owes his title. His talents as an ad- 
vocate raised him to the bench, and his 
acuteness and impartiality as a judge have 
given him fame. 

If we were to place on record the many 
triumphs which he has professionally won, 
this article would greatly exceed the usual 
length. They are, however, generally so 
well known, and the public are so fre- 
quently reminded of them from his con- 
tinued efforts on the judicial bench, that 
such labour may be spared. Burke tells 
us that Henry Bickerstetl, Esq., who died 
May, 1821, left by Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter of John Batty, Esq., four sons, 
John, Henry, Edward, and Robert. The 
second son is now Lord Langdale. His 
Lordship graduated in the University of 
Cambridge as senior wrangler in 1808, and 
wascalled to the bar in 1811. He was 
appointed Master of the Rolls in 1836, and 
raised to the Peerage on the occasion, on 
the 23rd of January in that year. 





A MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING 
YEAR. 


BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW, THE AMERICAN 
POET. 


Yes, the Year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared ! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely,—sorely ! 
The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow: 
“ Caw, caw!” the rooks are calling, 
It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe! 


+ Through woods and mountain 
The winds, like anthems, roll ! 
They are chanting solemn masses, 

Singing, “ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray,—pray |” 





And the hooded clouds, like friars, 


Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their doleful prayers ;— 
But their prayers are all in vain, 
All in vain! 


There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king,—a king! 


Then comes the summer-like day, 
Bids the old man rejoice! 
His joy! his last! O, the old man gray, 
Loveth that ever-soft voice, 
Gentle and low. 


To the crimson woods he saith,— 
To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath, — 
‘“ Pray do not mock me so! 
not laugh at me!” 


And now the sweet day is dead ; 
Cold in his arms it lies; 
No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 
No mist or stain! 


Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, * 

“ Vex not his ghost!” 


Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 
The wind Euroclydon, 

The storm-wind! 


Howl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away! 
Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O Soul! could thus decay, 
And be swept away! 


For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars from heaven down-cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie, eleyson ! 
Christe, eleyson! 
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AN INDIAN TRAGEDY. 


Michigan, Nov. 7. 
Tue following Indian tragedy is. related 
by Mr James Fowle. It occurred in this 
vicinity, the parties being his neighbours. 

In the spring of 1837 Nogisqua, an In- 
dian of the Potawatamy tribe, residing in 
this vicinity, having pawned his gun and 
a part of his clothes to a man named 
John N——, for intoxicating drink, the 
trader proposed to the Indian that, if he 
would seil him a certain cream-coloured 
pony belonging to his squaw, and a present 
from her father (Bawbish, a chief of the 
tribe), he would give him up his gun and 
clothing, and let him have more strong 
drink, from time to time, until the price 
agreed upon was paid. To this Nogisqua 
agreed, and privately gave up the pony, 
which was sent farther west. It appeared 
that his squaw, having some suspicion of 
what was going on, employed her younger 
brother to watch the result. 

Upon the return of the Indian to his 
camp, partly intoxicated, his squaw, highly 
enraged, accused him of selling her pony. 
She became more and more enraged about 
his indifference of the affair, and at length 
declared she would kill him. He handed 
her his scalping knife, and drawing aside 
his hunting shirt, and making his bosom 
bare, coolly exclaimed, “ Kina poo ! ” (kill 
away). She instantly plunged it to its 
handle in his breast, which caused his death 
in a few minutes. Her father, the Indian 
chief, being then absent some twenty or 
thirty miles east, a runner was dispatched 
to acquaint him of what had happened. 
Soon after, Mr Fowle says, he saw him 
pass by his house, with a sad countenance, 
towards the place ofthe murder. A heart- 
rending duty now devolved on the old 
chief. His word was to acquit or condemn 
his agonized daughter, according to In- 
dian usage from time immemorial. His 
daughter was the handsomest squaw of 
her tribe, and a darling child, and the 
wails of her relatives, together with his 
own sympathies, rolled upon the mind of 
the chief, in the figurative language of his 
countrymen, like the rushings of the 
mighty deep upon the lonely rock in the 
sweeping storm. He must be the judge. 
No other tribunal was within the Indian 
code of criminal justice. The performance 
of this duty required more than Roman 
firmness. The Great Spirit and the blood 
of his murdered son-in-law seemed to say, 
“Bawbish, according to the customs of 
your forefathers for ages past, now decide 
justly.” The chief, like agonized Joseph, 
when he made himself known to his breth- 
ren, could contain himself no longer. His 
integrity as an Indian chief prevailed. He 
rolled his troubled eye for the last time 
upon his darling daughter, then upon his 


kindred, and upon a portion of his tribe 
that stood before him, and then invoked 
the Great Spirit to grant firmness. The 
storm of agony in the mind of the chief had 
passed away, and in deep sorrow he decided 
that his daughter ought to die by the hand 
of the nearest of kin to the murdered In- 
dian, according to their custom for ages 
past. The person of the father, chief, 
and judge, then withdrew, with no- 
thing but his integrity to console him. 
It was ordered that Jonese, a brother of 
Nogisqua, then south, near Fort Wayne, 
should execute the sentence. Accord- 
ingly a runner was sent for him, and he 
came without delay. After hearing what 
was deemed his duty, the cry of a brother’s 
blood from the ground on which he stood 
strung every nerve, and gave tone to every 
muscle for revenge. There were white 
persons present at the execution, who 
relate it as follows:—The brother pro- 
ceeded to the fatal Indian camp, and, 
after sharpening his scalping-knife to his 
liking, and performing several ceremonies 
customary with their tribe since their 
acquaintance with the Catholic mission- 
aries, he took the victim by her long 
flowing hair, and led her to the front of 
the camp, and then made an incision on 
her forehead in the form of a cross, bared 
her bosom, and plunged the knife to the 
handle in her body. A shriek, a rush of 
blood, a few dying groans and convulsions, 
followed, and the fair form of the hand- 
some squaw lay stiff in death. From the 
time of the murder until the execution 
the female relatives of the murderess 
never left her tént, the time being spent 
in lamentations over the young squaw. 
After the execution both bodies were 
buried together in the sand-bank, where 
they now lie side by side. The Indians 
and squaws became reconciled, and all 
seemed satisfied that no other atonement 
could have been satisfactory. Thus per- 
ished, says my informant, the best Indian 
and handsomest squaw of their tribe—the 
victims of the whisky seller, who is far 
more guilty than either of the others of a 
moral wrong. My informant also says 
that, from first to last, there was mani- 
fested no desire to escape or evade the 
fate of the unfortunate young squaw. 
{Surely some law should be made to 
prevent the unrestricted sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to those people who, for want 
of education, are ready at all times to poison 
themselves for the benefit of gain to the 
traffickers in this murderous drink. No 
doubt it is made intoxicating enough by 
baneful drugs. There is no excise officer 
to test its strength or to notice its impuri- 
ties; and the unfortunate creatures who 


take it are lulled into the insensibility . 


oT by opium and other narcotics.— 
D. 
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GEORGE IV’s STATUE AND NEL- 
SON’S PILLAR. 
CHANTREY’s equestrian statue of George 
the Fourth, originally intended to stand 
on the marble and in front of Bucking- 
ham House, has been erected in Trafalgar 
square. It is a noble object ; a an 

grace and animation in every part. Thou 
arrayed in that flowing drapery which 
taste has pronounced to be most appro- 
priate to sculpture, it accords so well 
with the robes George was in the habit of 
wearing on state occasions, that every one 
who saw him, must instantly recal the 
elegant and commanding figure of that 
luxurious monarch. 

It is not easy to declare what is doing, 
or what is intended to be done, with the 
piece of stone lately elevated on the 
column as the statue of Nelson. The 
singularly unsightly aspect it presented, 
viewed in several directions, startled every 
one. After its exaltation it was concealed 
for several days, or only the cocked hat 
was allowed to be visible; but, by degrees, 
bolder grown, it was further exhibited. 
The effect was not exactly that of a 
blushing beauty slowly unveiled to ad- 
mniring eyes, but rather that of an unfor- 
tunate object in the street whose sores 
are offensively exposed. It had been sup- 
posed that the precaution used was wisely 
adopted, lest the too sudden display of 
such a noble work of art “should dazzle 
with a luxury of light.” It has, however, 
again been concealed; and now a huge 
square box appears on the summit of the 
column. It is not particularly ornamen- 
tal; but unless something better can be 
presented than has yet been seen, it may 
as well be permanently fixed there. 


GARDENING HINTS. 
HOTHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, &c. 


Tue temperature of the stoves should not 
exceed 60° now by fire heat, and a fall of 
10° may be allowed at night in very cold 
weather. Although all plants now at rest 
should be kept comparatively dry, they 
will require to be looked over daily, to see 
that they do not suffer for want of water, 
particularly those nearest the pipes and 
flues. Orchidacer may be potted, tied up 
to logs, or fitted into wire baskets at any 
time when little can be done in the open 
air, but they need not be watered or 
enticed to grow for a lc..z time. 
Conservatory.—Of ali plant houses this 
requires the smallest quantity of air in 
winter. Plants thrive very well that do 
not receive air by ventilators for weeks 
together. To keepdown dust—soinjurious 
to plants—the paths should not be swept 
quite dry. Very little watering will do, 
be that should be nine or ten degrees 
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warmer than the temperature of the house, 
which should be about 45°. 

Greenhouse —The temperature of this 
house should not be raised much above 
40° now; the watering ought to be finished 
early in the day, and the plants should be 
constantly looked over to keep them free 
from dead leaves, insects, or soddened 
mould. 

Cold Pits.—Half-hardy plants may be 
kept in these without artificial heating; 
but at the outset, notwithstanding all care, 
some of them may be lost; deaths, however, 
will occur in the best it houses. 

Forced Flowers. — forced flowers 
are in great request two divisions are ne- 
cessary—one for such hardy plants as do 
not succeed in a high temperature, the 
other with means for bottom-heat, for 
Gardenias and other stove plants. Almost 
all plants, however, in forcing, are bene- 
fited by a mild bottom-heat. 


FLOWER-GARDEN AND SHRUBBERIES. 


Out-door Department. 

After the late frost and snow but little 
can be done except in alterations and 
trenching of ground for planting; but it 
will be advisable to keep the frozen or 
snow-saturated surface soil at the top, as, 
if thrown into the bottom of the trenches, 
it will remain cold fora long time. Keep 
the walks and grass neat and clean, to 
compensate a little for the want of flowers. 

Reserve Garden.—Beds containing au- 
tumn-sown annuals should have a few 
branches of evergreens stuck into them to 
shade the plants from sunshine after frost, 
and to protect them from drying winds. 
Plants generally in the open air are tender 

this season. 

Pits and Frames.—Secure the young 
stock of plants against frost, and give 
them all the air and light possible on fine 
days; keep them free from decayed leaves 
and moisture. Where Hydrangeas are 
required to turn into the beds in the flower- 
garden in April and May they must be 
put into the forcing-house. Get dung 
prepared, to form a propagating bed next 
month. 

PINERIES, VINERIES, &e. 

Pinery.— If the fruiting-pit is kept at 
60° by night it will be sufficient, raising it 
5° or 10° by day, according to the clearness 
of the atmosphere. Take every favour- 
able opportunity of admitting air; water 
sparingly with a. fine rose pot; it is 
scarcely safe to use a coarse rose at this 
season. Keep a moist atmosphere, but be 
careful that steam is never of so great a 
density as to settle on the leaves, and run 
into the hearts of the plants. Maintain 
a steady heat of 80° in the tan, or soil if 
the pines are planted out. The young 
stock should not have more heat than is 
sufficient to keep them from going to rest; 
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57° by night is quite high enough during 
this month. The bottom-heat for the 
young succession — may be kept 
about 76°. Keep a less moist atmosphere 
during this month, and admit fresh air on 
all favourable occasions. 

Vinery.—Where the vines are showing 
keep a heat of 55° to 60° by night, and 
raise the heat in the morning 5 or 10 
degrees. Admit fresh air during sunshine, 
which can be more safely done by opening 
each ventilator at the top of the house a 
little, than by one or two. Where the 
vines are now being started 45° to 50° 
will do for the first ten days or a fortnight, 
and if fermenting material can be con- 
veniently used it will be beneficial to the 
vines. In whatever way the heat is ap- 
plied be sure to keep a moist atmosphere. 
Cover the outside borders, if the roots 
extend into them, with litter and leaves, 
and of a sufficient thickness to cause a 
gentle heat to enter the border. 

Peach-house.—If the buds are swelling, 
50° by night may be maintained; sprinkle 
the trees frequently, and protect the roots 
from the effects of frost. It is an excellent 
plan to have a stock of peach trees in pots 
or tubs for the first early crop. If these 
are in bloom it will be well to assist the 
setting of the fruit by means of a camel- 
hair pencil. Trees in bloom require a 
temperature of 57° by night and a rise of 
5° of 10° by day with fire-heat, according 
to the state of the atmosphere. 

Strawberries. —Bring some pots of the 
strongest plants into a pit or frame, where 
there is the means of supplying a gentle 
heat of 45° to 50°, giving plenty of air 
whenever the air is mild. Stir the surface 
of the soil in the pots, and top dress with 
some well-decayed manure and fragments 
of charcoal. 

HARDY FRUIT AND KITCHEN GARDEN 

All unoccupied ground ought to have 
been turned up by rough digging, trench- 
ing, or ridging, regulating these operations 
according to the character of the soil and 
the nature of preceding and contemplated 
future crops. Look to cauliflower plants 
under hand-lights, and those fit for use, as 
well as lettuces, endive, and radishes, in 
cold frames or turf pits, protecting those 
in the latter with straw, or reed covers 
neatly made, or with hurdles thatched 
with straw, or spruce-branches. Protect 
by throwing any loose litter over arti- 
chokes, asparagus, seakale, and rhubarb; 
not that the three latter will be injured by 
frost, but they will come in much earlier 
if the ground is not cooled to a low tem- 
perature. If not already done, seize the 
earliest opportunity of mild weather to 
sow the first crop of peas and beans, 
choosing for the main crop established 
early varieties. Defend celery from frost; 
it will keep good for a considerable time if 


taken up with balls, placed upright in rows 
in a shed, and clean dry straw put between 
the rows, so as the heads do not touch 
each other. Examine and defend all stored 
roots and fruits. 

Prune, nail, and plant. It is always 
advisable to get forward with these opera- 
tions even before Christmas. Protect 
young newly-planted trees by mulching. 
The wood of peach trees will not be over 
well ripened this season in unfavourable 
situations. All the young shoots of 
peaches and apricots should have been 
unnailed some time ago. The free expo- 
sure of them wouid render them better 
hardened. In addition to this, the stems 
might be bound round, not over closely, 
with hard-twisted straw bands, and a 
little long litter thrown over the border to 
the width of four or five feet. Move soil, 
turn composts, and wheel manure. Do 
not forget to give a little manure as 
mulching or top-dressing to your straw- 
berry-beds. 


LORD MAYOR'S NEW YEAR 
STORIES. 


In the year 1633, Frederick Duke of Hol- 
stein sent ambassadors to the Great Duke 
of Muscovy and the Shah or King of Per- 
sia. Their travels were continued till 1639. 
Attached to the embassy was John Albert 
de Mandelslo, and when the mission ended 
he obtained permission to visit other parts 
of Asia by himself. From English mer- 
chants in the East Indies he received great 
attentions, and on his return he found his 
way to London. Such a traveller was of 
course one of the lions of the day; and on 
the 2nd of January, in the year 1640, he re- 
ceived an invitation from the Lord Mayor 
of London, Sir Edmund Wright, to visit 
him, which he and some of his friends ac- 
cepted. ‘“ His lordship,” says Mandelslo, 
“ was excellent for discourse ;” and having 
heard what dangers his guests had en- 
countered, he undertook to show them that, 
great as they were, they were not equal to 
some with which he was acquainted. What 
he told shall be given in Mandelslo’s words, 
who writes :— 

“ He gave us the story of a Dutch sea- 
man, who being condemned for a crime, 
his punishment was changed, and he was 
ordered to be left in St Helen’s island, a 
place we have spoken of before. This un- 
happy person representing to himself the 
horror of that solitude much beyond what 
it really was, since it came not near that 
we shall have occasion to speak of anon, 
fell into a despair, that made him attempt 
o strangest action that ever was heard 
of. 
“ There had that day been interr’d in the 
same island an officer of the ship: this 
seaman took up the body out of the coffin, 
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and having made a kind of rudder of the 

upper board, ventured himself to sea in it. 

It hapned fortunately to him, to be so great 
a calm that the ship lay as it were im- 

moveable, within a league and a half of the 
island; but his companions seeing so 
strange a kind of boat floating on the 
water, imagined they saw a spectre, and 
were not a little startled at the resolution 
of the man, who durst hazard himself 
upon that element, in three boards slightly 
nail’d together, which a small wave might 
have overturned, though he had no confi- 
dence to be received by those who had so 
lately sentenc’'d him to death. Accord- 
ingly it was put to the question whether he 
should be received or not, and some would 
have the sentence put in execution; but 
at last they concluded in mitiorem, and he 
was taken aboard, and came afterwards 
to Holland, where he lived in the town of 
Horn, and related to many how miracu- 
lously God had delivered him. 

“Whereto the Lord Major added, that it 
was a great mistake in the said seaman to 
take so desperate a resolution, upon pure 
thoughts of the solitude of that place, since 
the Spaniards leave their sick there from 
year to year, to recover themselves of the 
inconveniences of their long voyages, and 
that he could give them an example which 
condemned the fortunate temerity of that 
man, whom fear caused to do what the 
most resolute courage would never have 
attempted. 

“In the year 1616, a Fleming named 
Pickman, well known in England and 
Holland for the art he had in getting out 
of the sea the great guns of that Spanish 
fleet which was forced upon the coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland in the year 1588, 
coming from Dronthem in Norway with a 
vessel loaden with boards, was overtaken 
by a calm, during which the current of the 
sea carried him upon a rock or little island, 
towards the extremities of Scotland, where 
he was in some danger to be cast away. 
To avoid a wreck, he commanded some of 
his men to go into the shallop, and tow off 
the ship. These having done so, would 
needs go up into a certain rock to look for 
eggs; but as soon as they were got up into 
it, they at some distance perceived a man, 
whence they imagined there were others lay 
lurking thereabouts, and that he had made 
his escape thither to avoid some pirates 
which might surprise their ship; so that 
they made all the haste they could to their 
shallop, and returned to their ship. But 
the calm continuing, and the current of 
the sea driving the vessel against that 
island, they were fore’d to get into the long 
boat and tow her off again. The man they 
had seen before was in the meantime come 
to the brink of the island, and made signs 
to them with his hands, intreating them 
to come nearer, and falling on his knees, 
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and joyning his hands together, begg’d re- 
lief from them. At first there was some 


ing at all in the island, nor 
grass, nor tree, nor ought whence a man 
could derive any subsistence, nor an 
shelter but the s of a boat, wherewi 
he had made a kind of hut, under which 
he might lye down and shelter himself from 
the rain and the injuries of the weather. 

“ The sun was set ere they got to the ship, 
and immediately there rose a wind, which 
fore’d them from the island: whence 
they imagined that what they had brought 
with them was not a man, since he had not 
the figure of one; whereupon they would 
know of him who he was, and how he came 
to that uninhabitable place. He made an- 
swer, ‘He was an Englishman, and that 
about a year before, being to pass in the 
ordinary passage-boat from England to 
Dublin in Ireland, they were taken by a 
French pirate, who being forced by the 
tempest which immediately rose to let go 
the passage-boat, left us to the mercy of 
the waves, which carried us between Ire- 
land and Scotland into the main sea, ex- 
pecting to be cast away every minute, 
as at last we were. For the bark being 
split against the rock where you took me 
in, I escap’d with one of my comrades into 
the island, in a more wretched condition 
than if being swallowed up by the sea, we 
had been delivered out of the extremities 
we were in for want of meat drink, 

“¢ Of some of the boards of our boat we 
made the hut you saw, and we took some 
sea-mews, which we set a drying in the 
wind and sun, and so eat them raw. We 
found also, in the crevices of the rock upon 
the seaside, some eggs, and thus had we 
wherewithal to subsist, as much as served 
to keep us from starving, but what we 
thought most insup ble, was thirst, in 
regard the fording no fresh water 
but what fell from the sky and was left in 
certain pits which time had made in the 
rock; we could not have of it at all seasons, 
by reason the rock being small, and lying 
low, the waves came over the island and 
fill’d the pits with salt water. We lived in 
that condition six weeks, comforting one 
another, and finding some ease in our com- 
mon misfortune, till that being left alone, 
it began to grow insupportable to me ; for 
one day awaking in the morning, and miss- 
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ing my comrade, I fell into such a despair 
that I had some thoughts of casting myself 
down headlong, and so putting a final 
period to that affliction whereof I had 
endured but the one half, while I had a 
friend divided it with me. I know not 
what became of him, whether despair 
forc’d him to that extremity, or whether 
getting up in the night, not fully awake, 
he fell into the sea; but I am of opinion he 
fell in through carelessness as he looked for 
eggs in the crevices of the rock, which, as 
you saw, was very steepy on that side; in- 
asmuch as having observed no distraction 
in him, I cannot imagine he should of a 
sudden fall into that despair, against which 
he had fortified himself by continual and 
earnest prayers. I lost, with my comrade, 
the knife wherewith we killed the sea- 
dogs and the ser which we lived, 
so that not able to kill any more, I was re- 
duced to this extremity, to get out of one 
of the boards of my hut a great nail, which 
I made a shift to sharpen upon the rock, 
that it served me for a knife. The same 
necessity put me upon another invention, 
which kept me the last winter, during 
which I endured the greatest misery ima- 
ginable; for finding the rock and my hut 
so covered with snow that it was impos- 
sible for me to get anything abroad, I put 
out a little stick at the crevice of my hut, 
and baiting it with a little sea-dog’s fat, I 
by that means got some sea-mews, which 
I took with my hand from under the snow, 
and so I made a shift to keep myself from 


starving. 

“¢T lived in this condition and solitude 
above eleven months, and was resolved to 
end my days in it, when God sent you 
hither to deliver me out of the greatest 
misery that ever man was in.’ 

“ The seaman having ended his discourse, 
the master of the ship treated him so well 
that within a few dayes he was quite an- 
other creature. He set him ashore at 
Derry in Ireland, and saw him afterward 
at Dublin, where such as had heard what 
hapned to him gave him wherewithal to 
return into England. 

“'Thus the Lord Major made us acknow- 
ledge that in all we had suffered there was 
nothing extraordinary, and that long voy- 
ages are never without great dangers and 
inconveniences. He urged it to us, that as 
ships are now built, and considering the 
knowledge men have of the course taken for 
the Indies, there is no more danger in those 
long voyages than in such as are made in 
the sight of land, which seamen fear 
most.’ ” 





THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
See how she sits, like a sweet angel, watching 
Her babe, attentive to the slightest start, 
And ev’ry gentle undulation catching, 
ws thrills with rapture her maternal 
eart. 


Oh! how she pictures future years with joy, 
When pro worthy of her highest os 

He rises from the noble-minded bo 
To stem with manliness life’s ending tide. 

Ah! sanguine mother, may no fatal blast 
Wreck ev’ry fondly-cherish’d hope thou 


But may he be e’en more than thou dost paint, 
Honouring thy life, and cheering its decline 
With tenderness and love, while thoughts 

divine 
Present the embryo of a glorious saint. 
L. M.S. 





Wiscellaneous, 


Entomortoeicat Socrety.—THe Puas- 
mIpz.—An extract was read of a letter 
from Mr Fortnum, Adelaide,of in South 
Australia, to the Rev. F. W. Hope. He 
had obtained a Phasma, with one of its 
legs broken off, and he had fed it on the 
leaves of the gum-tree, and on shedding 
its skin, in the place of the leg which was 
broken off, a new one, but very small and 
imperfect, had made its appearance. At 
the second time of shedding the skin the 
leg was much larger, till at last, after four 
sheddings, it assumed a natural size. A 
remarkable fact in the habits of Phas- 
mide is, that the moment they are out of 
their old skin they commence eating it. 
Mr Fortnum had captured at Adelaide 
three species of Mantispa, and also of As- 
calaphus. 

Late Hours or Business.—To keep 
some thousands of young men in attend- 
ance every night when there is no business 
to be done, consuming gas-lights and fire, is 
obviously inflicting an irksome duty to worse 
than no purpose. The linendrapers con- 
tinue their efforts to abate the injurious 
practice. Mr Owen and other employers, 
supported ‘by many distinguished names, 
have generously come forward in the 
cause. Wesay generously—we might add 
wisely ; as the health of the young men 
cannot be improved by such waste of time, 
and to remain unemployed is never bene- 
ficial to morals; for, according to Dr 
Watts, 

“ Satan always finds some work 
For idle hands to do.” 

Brownine or Gun Barrevs.—Make a 
strong solution of sal ammoniac in water, 
and wash the barrels over with it. If to 
be one colour, when it is browned all over 
oil it, and rub it afterwards with a leather; 
if it is to imitate a twisted barrel, pass a 
feather round it that has been dipped in oil, 
when the barrel is half browned; and those 
parts which the oil touches will not brown 
any more, and that which escapes will'go 
deeper. il the whole when complete. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF Sir_ FRANCIS 
Drake.—Mr Barrow complains that he 
has been denied access to letters supposed 
to exist in the Burleigh family. He says: 
“ As Sir Francis Drake was much in com- 
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with him, I applied through a friend of the 
Marquis of Salisbury to have access to the 
Burleigh Papers, at Hatfield house, or to 
know what was the nature or extent of the 
documents relating to Drake. The 
was, that it would be a long time 
the catalogue was finished, and that his 
lordship must decline to let any person 
have unlimited access to the papers (which 
was not exactly asked), but as soon as they 
are completely arranged his lordship would 
let me know how far he could contribute 
to my object. My next application was to 
the Marquis of Exeter, who was supposed 
as likely to be in possession of documents 
connected with Drake or his family ; his 
reply was, that he had sent all his papers 
to Lord Salis Thus, then, these me- 
pr whatever they may be, are and 
have been closed up for two centuries and 
a half since the death of this extraordinary 
man, as it were, in a mare clausum, in or out 
of which he, when living, never suffered 
himself to be confined or excluded.” 


Piacue or Locusts.—The following heart ; 


account appears in one of the Indian papers 
received by the overland mail :—There has 
been a vast flight or flights of locusts, 
which have apparently laid waste a belt of 
country extending from the right bank of 
the Ganges across the Dooab, and pene- 
trating over the Jumna into Gwalior. 
They committed dreadful ravages in the 
districts of Furukabad, Etawah, on both 
banks of the Jumna, and at Dholpore in 
the Gwalior State ; and it was feared later 
accounts would show much more damage 
to have been committed. The following 
are the particulars:—On the 16th Sep- 
tember, about five p.m., they came over to 
Futteghur, the principal city of the Fu- 
rukabad district, and in an hour’s time 
they had stripped every vestige of cultiva- 
tion, breaking down large branches of trees 
with their weight. From Etawah a traveller 
going down the river Jumna writes on the 
17th, that the ravages committed have ex- 
tended for miles. In passing over the boat 
the noise is described as being like distant 
thunder. But a letter just received from 
Dholpore states that the flight passed over 
it on the 14th, that it came from the east- 
ward, and after remaining twenty-eight 
hours took its departure in the same direc- 
tion ; so that there must have been more 
than one flight to have been simultaneously 
at Etawah and at Futteghur, distant nearly 
one hundred’ miles. The destruction to the 
crops in that portion of the north-west 
provinces, through which in a month or 
two troops will be passing, is stated to be 
enormous. 

Tue Ene.ish Yroman.— There is no 
class of men, if times are but tolerably good, 
that enjoy themselves so highly as farmers. 
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They are little kings, their concerns are 
not huddled into a corner, as those of the 


any 

yard, stable, or outhouse of any description, 
Lerwr 2 hoisted aloft up three or four dirty 

ir of stairs, is all the room the wealthy 
Godadeen often can bless himeelf with pr 
and there, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, he is to be found, 
like att in in the hole of a wall, or a toad 
in the heart of a stone or of an oak tree. 
Spring and summer and autumn go round, 
sunshine and flowers spread over the world, 
the sweet breezes blow, the sweetest waters 
murmur along the vales ; but they are all 
lost upon him ; he is the dolefal prisoner 
of Mammon, and so he lives and dies. The 
farmer would not take the wealth of the 
world on such terms ; his concerns, how- 
ever small, spread themselves out in a 
pleasant amplitude, both to his eye and 
his house stands in its own stately 
solitude ; his offices and outhouses stand 
round extensively, without any stubborn 
and limiting contraction ; his acres stretch 
over hill and vale ; there his flocks and 
herds are feeding, there his labourers are 
toiling ; he isthe king and sole commander 
there ; he lives among the purest air and 
most delicious quiet. Often, when I see 
those healthy, hardy, full-grown sons of 
ina oe of ge oe envy ee 

Tes and repose 5 w 
are going to, Ample cli-fashioned kitchens, 
with their chimney-corners of true pro- 
jecting-beamed and seated construction 
still remaining ; fires in winter, 
shining on suspended s and flitches. 
Guns supported on hooks above, 
basking on the earth below. Cool s 
lours in summer, with open Sion. 

and odours from garden and shrubbery 
blowing in. Gardens wet with purest 
dews, and humming at noontide with bees ; 
ox doy oom, iotng ot Groanke Whar 
or Ww g all around, w 
a Pans det rejoicing voices of birds or other 
creatures are hi and winds blowing to 
and fro, full of health and life and enjoy- 
ment. How enviable do such places seem 
to the fretted spirits of the towns, who are 
compelled not only to bear their burdens of 
cares, but to enter daily into the public 
strife against selfish, evil, and ever-spread- 
ing corruption !— Howitt’s Book of the 





The Gathers. 


The Toad-—Much j prejudice is evinced 
to this harmless animal, The vulgar is, 
that it is venomous, which is not the case. 
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It may be handled with as much safety as 
the frog. Itisof great use in gardens, and 
should never be destroyed. When pladed 
in a melon or cucumber frame, the wood- 
lice, beetles, ants, slugs, and other de- 
structive insects, disappear, being the food 
on which the toad exists. The mode by 
which the toad takes small insects is by a 
very sudden elongation of the tongue from 
the mouth, and, touching the insect, it at- 
taches itself to the tongue, and is drawn 
into the mouth of the toad. So sudden is 
the movement, that the insect disappears 
from the surface as if it had jumped down 
the throat of its destroyer. 


OPPORTUNITY LOST. 
“The flower — the flower — the bride — the 
bride— 
Is to another bosom gone ; 

O fool! to let the time and tide, 

Which might have made her mine, pass 
on. _—s Lettish Popular Poetry. 

The Double-headed Fly.—At a late meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society, it ap- 
peared, from an extract of a letter from 
Colonel ‘Hearsey to Mr: Westwood, from 
central India, which was read, that he had 
taken an abundance of Diopsis, the double- 
headed fly, at different times and in dif- 
ferent places. Mr Westwood described two 
new species of sacred Beetle, for which he 
proposed the name Ketocerus. They are 
most nearly allied to the genius Heleo- 
cantharis. 

Punning Prisoners.—A petition from the 
inmates of an American prison was lately 
presented,° praying that the Tree of 
Liberty might be planted within the yard, 
and each allowed to cut his stick. 

Transcendentalism.— A young lady as- 
tonished a party the other day, by asking 
for “the loan of a diminutive argenteous 
truncated cone, convex on its summit and 
semi-perforated with symmetrical inden- 
tations ;” or, in other words, a thimble. 

Colossal Statue—At Kowno, on the 10th 
of November, the colossal statue erected 
by the Emperor of Russia to commemorate 
the war of 1812 was inaugurated. On one 
side appears the inscription, “God is 
against the aggressor.” On the other the 
following :—“ In 1812, 700,000 soldiers of 
the enemy perished in Russia, and 76,000 
only were saved.” These were passages in 
one of the despatches of the Emperor 
Alexander written at the time. 

Power of Galvanism.—A foreign journal 
has the following :—“ Weinhold cut off a 
cat’s head, and when its arterial pulsation 
had ceased took out the spinal marrow 
and placed in its stead an amalgam of 
mercury, silver, and zinc; immediately 
after this the pulsation recommenced, and 
the body made a variety of movements. 
He took away the brain and spinal mar- 
row of another cat, and filled up the skull 
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and vertebral canal with the same metallic 
mixture. Life appeared to be instantly 
restored ; the animal lifted up its head, 
opened and shut its eyes, and, looking 
with fixed stare, endeavoured to walk, and 
whenever it dropped tried to raise itself 
upon its legs. It continued in this state 
twenty minutes, when it fell down and re- 
mained motionless. During all the time 
the animal was thus treated the circulation 
of the blood appeared to go on regularly, 
the secretion of the gastric-juice was more 
than usual, and the animal heat was re- 
established.” —Zancet. 

Zinc Labels, to write on with a common 
Pencil.—Slightly rub with pumice-stone 
the part of the label upon which you wish 
to write, then mark upon it with a common 
lead pencil, and, when the letters have 
been exposed to the air for two or three 
days, they are indelible. If you wish to 
efface the writing, you must rub the label 
with the pumice-stone, and, if the labels 
become covered over with earth or oxide, 
rub your finger, slightly wetted, over them, 
and they will re-appear. Old zinc is pre- 
ferable to new for this purpose. M. Paul 
Manoury, gardener in the Garden of Plants, 
of Caen, made this discovery several years 
ago.—Rev. Hort. 

ON THE TREATY WITH CHINA OPENING HER 

PORTS TO ALL NATIONS. 

Our game in China is confessed so clever, 

™~ few imagined such we could or dare 
ay. 

oO! may Gin Britain act the same part ever, 

= bg both friends and enemies by Fair 
pla 

Fairies. —In Wales there are two distinct 
species of fairies; the one of gentle man- 
ners, and well disposed towards the human 
race; the other malicious, and fu'l of 
mischievous sportivencss. The former is 
denominated Tylwyth Té, or the Fair 
Family; the latter, Ellyllon, elves, or gob- 
lins. The Tylwyth Tég are a mild and 
diminutive race, residing in cool caverns, 
or in the hollows under sunny knolls, and 
befriending fond lovers, pretty dairy- 
maids, and hospitable housewives. 

Reprobate Females. —In the ‘Life and 
Times of the Good Lord Cobham,’ just 
published, it. is shown, among other his- 
torical curiosities, that the city authorities, 
in the time of Richard II, punished dis- 
orderly females by shaving their heads 
and parading them through the streets. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications, intended to appear this 
week, will be inserted in our next. 
The “ Tale of Espionage” will appear. 
We think “ The Blue Stocking” would be beiter 
— the chorus, and the stanza with the Greek 
words. 
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